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Outlook, 1947 


Addressed to his Excellency, Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United States, 
was the report of the first Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Isaac Newton, dated Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, January 
1, 1863. The report begins with an Act to 
establish the Department of Agriculture 
approved May 15, 1862. The opening 
section reads: 

““Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
established at the seat of government of the 
United States a Department of Agriculture, 
the general designs and duties of which 
shall be to acquire and to diffuse among the 
people of the United States useful informa- 
tion on subjects connected with agriculture 
in the most general and comprehensive 
sense of that word, and to procure, propa- 
gate, and distribute among the people new 
and valuable seeds and plants.”’ 

This New Year's issue of the Consumers’ 
Guide includes summaries of the Twenty- 
Fourth Outlook Conference as well as the 
crop goals for 1947. The problems and 
attainments of agriculture touched on here 
stand out in sharp contrast to some of the 
problems and attainments recorded in that 
first report to Mr. Lincoln. But though 
the backgrounds of the times are different, 
the aims of agriculture and the broad 
outline along which it works to attain 
these aims remains in essence the same. 
Looking ahead to the new year the Con- 
ference viewed from material available 
the outlook for the coming year. 

Here some of this data is addressed to 
both farmers and consumers because the 


consumer cannot be fed, clothed, or 
housed without the products of the farm 
and the farmer's only source of income is 
from the consumer. It is probably be- 
cause their mutual welfare is so tied up 
together that the Congress of 1862 issued 
a mandate that the Department shall— 
acquire and diffuse among the people of 
the United States useful information on 
subjects connected with agriculture. 

Agriculture, so ordered, has done its 
part toward acquiring the information 
and setting it out. Farmers, being good 
farmers, must look ahead a year and must 
choose what seed they will plant, plan 
what soil the seed shall grow in, and 
foresee the market which will use the 
crop produced. Sowing poor seed is 
worthless effort. Good seed on the wrong 
soil can either yield no crop or an abun- 
dant crop which will be paid for later by 
depleted land. Or, the crop can be plant- 
ed in highest anticipation of success and 
the yield can accrue but there will be no 
market for it. The farmer must think of 
all of these things. If he does not, he has 
no cash income and the consumer has no 
food. 

So it was that in 1923 the first National 
Outlook Conference, designed to look over 
past performances and weigh them in the 
light of apparent probable factors, was 
called. 
to the individual farmer as a guide in 
planning production and marketing for the 
maximum returns. 

The establishment of production goals 
during the war, which worked so effec- 
tively in obtaining the amounts and kinds 


They were designed to be useful 





of products needed for the war effort, may 
mark another permanent trend in outlook 
service. The production goals are based 
on the expected demand for farm products 
in the United States, the needs for exports, 





adequate reserves, and a_ stock pile for 
rehabilitation. The estimated 
needs are expressed in pounds and acreages | 
for each commodity. Goals are allocated 
by States. And the problems of individual 
farmers in each region and area are taken 
into consideration. State and local com- 
mittees familiar with the local problems 
are called on, so far as possible, to deter- 
mine the fairness and adequacy of the goals 
in terms of the individual farmer. 
Through proper dissemination of  infor- 
mation the farmers who voluntarily sub- 
scribed to the goals are made aware of the 
reasons, pro and con, and for attempting 
to meet them. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the Extension Service, and the Production 
and Marketing Administration cooperated | 
in directing its own information which | 
fills in the pattern for the year. Subject | 
material is primarily economic. The 
Extension Service and other agencies act to 
bring the information to the farmer in time 
to make it useful to him in planning his | 
year’s work. 

Many discussions are necessarily general. 
These in themselves, properly broken down 
and presented, are used by farmers as 


pos twar 





factors in their decisions. 

Broadening the market for farm products 
was discussed by economists and agricul- | 
tural and industrial chemical engineers, and 
better nutrition and better uses of farm 
products for consumers, by authorities of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Commodities were discussed 
by leading authorities in each crop, and 





the best in how-to-do information as re- 
lated to the current needs and best returns 
Definite 
forecasts seldom possible are seldom made. 


for the coming year is given. 


The best information for making the 
wisest decisions is set forth. 


the Shier 
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Home on the farm 


@ Life on the farm isn’t as simple as it 
seems in a pastoral movie, complete with a 
cozy farmhouse, and a husky, apple- 
cheeked family eating from an overloaded 
table to the tune of cowbells tinkling on 
the sound track. 

This was brought out at sessions of the 
Agricultural Outlook Conference for 1947 
which considered trends in farm family 
living and what to do to improve living 
conditions on the farm. 

On the bright side, the record gives 
evidence of substantial improvement in a 
number of situations affecting farm living. 

Net farm incomes have risen sharply so 
that in 1946 they averaged 3 times the 
earnings of farm operators during the 
1935-39 period. With higher incomes, 
farm families have increased their bond 
holdings from $249 million on January 1, 
1940, to $5,028 million on January 1, 1946. 
During the same period they whittled 
down the old mortgage by nearly a fourth 
and built up their bank accounts threefold. 
These larger savings mean a greater margin 
of security against crop failures or price 
drops than farmers had after World War I. 

At the same time, farm families have in- 
creased their expenditures for items to add 
to their comfort and well-being. Despite 
Wartime shortages, the number of farm 
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dwellings with electricity increased from 
32 percent in 1940 to 52 percent in 1945. 
Even after allowance for advancing food 
costs, farm families spent more on food, 
judging from groups reporting their ex- 
penditures to colleges in several States. 
This, coupled with the fact that home pro- 
duction of food increased, points to better 
eating on the farm. Also expenditures of 
health and medical care increased greatly. 
Dark Side of the Picture 

Though the average farm income and 
savings have risen dramatically above pre- 
wir lows, many farm families still have 
low incomes. True, the average income 
per farm in the United States was $2,250. 
But that wasn’t much comfort to the aver- 
age West Virginia farm family which 
netted only $896 in return for all their hard 
work in the fields. Nor was it much help 
to the farmers in a Georgia county where 
about a third of the white families and a 
half of the Negro families received incomes 
under $500. 

While it’s true that a large number of 
families supplement their farm earnings by 
jobs off the farm, the fact remains that 
many simply don’t earn enough money to 
maintain a decent standard of living. 

With such a big difference between the 
earnings of the big and little farmer, a vast 


difference in the savings which the two 
groups have been able to pile up is to be 
expected. Sure enough, on January 1, 
1946, 10 percent of the farm operators held 
75 percent of all farmer-owned savings 
bonds and one-half had none. 

While some families have been paying 
off old debts, recently the trend of farm 
mortgage debt has started going up again 
and the size of the mortgages is increasing. 
In the event of a drop in farm prices, this 
could mean serious financial trouble for a 
considerable group of families. 

Crowded housing is associated in most 
people’s minds with city slums. Unhap- 
pily, the country has its slum conditions 
In 1939 less than half the homes 
occupied by farm operators were “‘accept- 
able’? while about a 


too. 


third were in a 


‘‘nonrepairable’’ condition. Though some 


progress in rural housing has been noted 
since that time, there is still great need 
for improvement. 

Chief barriers to such improvement are 
In 1939 only a 
million and a half of the Nation's farms 
were capable of producing enough to sup- 
port a family adequately, including ac- 
ceptable housing. Even after adding 
another million for the additional farm 
families who increase their earnings with 


low income and tenancy. 
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outside income sufficiently to provide de- 
cent homes, more than half the farm fam- 
ilies just didn’t earn enough to pay for 
adequate housing and meet their other 
living costs. While farm incomes have 
risen since 1939 and many low-income 
farmers have moved from marginal farms, 
probably the number of uneconomic farms 
(farms too small or too poor to support a 
family decently) has not been cut by more 
than half. This would leave well over a 
fourth of farm families living on farms too 
small to support adequate housing. 

Another factor making for inadequate 
housing is farm tenancy. Often the rental 
of the farm is determined solely by the 
land and farm equipment, without much 
regard to the condition of the farm dwell- 
ing. Asa result the landlord has no im- 
mediate financial interest in improving the 
home, while the renter hesitates to spend 
money on another person’s property. 

But just because people live in the 
country, it’s not safe to assume that they 
get all the milk and eggs and vegetabies, 
and such, needed for robust health. Quite 
the contrary. Many studies reveal that 
substandard nutrition is extremely common 
among rural as well as urban children. 
Furthermore, an unsatisfactory state of 
nutrition during pregnancy is much more 
common than most people realize. 

Low income has an unfavorable effect on 
diets too. Both urban and rural families 
with incomes under $1,000 have dicts 
short in quantity and quality. Further- 
more, rising food prices make it harder 
than ever for the low-income housewife to 
buy all the food her family needs. Farm 
families at the different income levels are 
likely to have better diets than city people 
with the same amount of money, however. 
This is partly due to the fact that farm 
families generally produce a large part of 
their food at home. Studies show that 
families who produce a major portion of 
their food have diets better in quality and 
quantity than those who buy most of it. 

While more money in their pockets has 
enabled farm families as a group to spend 
much more on medical and health services 
than when times were hard, probably 
some of the money paid to the doctor and 
the dentist in the last few years went to 
settling old bills. Still a large number of 
country people undoubtedly were willing 
and able to pay for better medical care. 
Unfortunately health services in rural 
communities have suffered badly as a result 
of the war. Though they had fewer 
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doctors, nurses, and dentists to start with, 
country communities gave more than their 
share of health workers to the war serv- 
ices, and many have not come back to 
rural areas. 

In the field of education too, the situa- 
tion in many rural communities leaves 
much to be desired. 
large number of country schools were 


During the war, a 


forced to close for lack of teachers and to 
date the ‘‘schoolmarms”’ are not flocking 
back to the country. 

Country people generally don’t have as 
much ‘book learning”’ as people in cities. 
In 1945, only 21 percent of farm boys 25 
years of age or older had completed one 
year of high school as compared to 35 per- 
cent of rural nonfarm boys and 46 percent 
of urban boys. 

The low percentage of farm dwellers 
who go beyond the grade school is in part 
explained by the fact that many farm boys 
and girls who finish high school go on to 
college, and do not return to the farm. 
But that only means that the farm com- 
munity foots the education bills for these 
young people who go to the city. 

Obviously from this review of the farm 
family living situation, a high standard of 
living for all, or even a majority of 
farm families during 1947, cannot be taken 
for granted. Rather it is an aim toward 
which to work. 


Looking Ahead 


Need for careful planning by the whole 
farm family to make the most of their op- 
portunities for good living on the farm 
was emphasized by outlook speakers. 

Budgeting household expenses is usually 
more difficult for farm families than for 
city people, because on the farm living 
expenses come out of the same fund as 
farm operating expenses. That brings 
up the moot question of whether the crop 
money should go for a big barn for the 
cows or a better house for the family, a 
washing machine for the wife, or a tractor 
for the farm. A tough question this, 
with no hard and fast answer. 

‘“As the farm must provide the income 
to meet Operating expenses, retirement of 
debt, and family living, it is obvious that 
in many instances the expenditures for re- 
pairs and replacements to keep or to place 
the farm on an efficient basis should have 
the first call on savings and current in- 
come,’’ was the idea thrown to the Out- 
look Conference by one speaker—a man. 

Well and good. But might not the 








\ oye. Meee 
Run-down farms like this cannot yield a 
good living or support strong farm families. 


washing machine, by aiding the house- 
wife’s health and efficiency, add more to 


the productive capacity of the farm than a | 


new tractor? Another speaker, a woman, 


wanted this question to be duly considered | 


by every farm family in making its budget, 

Recognition that expenditures to main- 
tain minimum living standards are im- 
portant to the happiness of farm families 
and also contribute to their earning power 
may be found in loan provisions of the 
Farmers Home Administration, the suc- 
cessor to the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. These provisions allow loans to 
cover expenditures for home improvement 
and medical care which will contribute to 
the family’s ability to do a good farm pro- 
duction job, as well as regular “‘ operating 
expenses’’ for seed and equipment. The 
new Farm Credit Act provides that the 
value of the home as well as the land, live- 
stock, and equipment be taken into ac- 
count in determining the loan value of a 
farm. The act also permits loans for home 
improvement. 

Yet there remains a considerable number 
of marginal farmers for whom the only 
hope for a solution of the housing problem 
is the increasing income which would 
come from a more productive farm. 

Scarcity of building materials and the 
$400 cost limitation now in force on home 
improvement are immediate obstacles in 
the way of extensive remodeling during 
the months ahead. However, the supply 
of building materials is expected to pick up 
considerably during 1947. Also farm fam- 
ilies who want to improve their homes 
have a number of advantages over city 
dwellers. Often they produce their owa 
lumber or can get it from a neighbor’ 
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Farm families who raise most of their own food supplies eat more 
and better food than do other families of the same income group. 


timber crop. Then too they usually do 
more of the carpentry work themselves 
than do town people—and so increase 
what can be accomplished with an ex- 
penditure of $400. 

That many farm families have planned 
housing-improvement projects for 1947 
is evidenced by a number of surveys. 
Even more concrete evidence comes from 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
which recently reported 400,000 applica- 
tions for electrification loans. And often 
electrification starts families off on an ex- 
tensive program of home modernization. 

What the nutritional score of farm fam- 
ilies is likely to be in 1947 may be gauged 
somewhat by recent trends. In 1945 more 
than nine-tenths of farm households pre- 
served some fruits and vegetables by can- 
ning, brining, pickling, freezing, or dry- 
ing. While figures are not available for 
1946, it seems likely, with the spotlight 
on food shortages, that farm families again 
last year worked hard to stock their food 
larders. This bodes well for the nutrition 
of such families as did produce a large part 
of their food supplies. 

Share croppers and farm laborers unfor- 
tunately raise a smaller proportion of their 
food than do farm operators—though they 
as a group have the least money with 
which to buy food. While many of them 
do not have the land and equipment neces- 
saty to raise their own food, those who 
can find a way to produce food for the 
family table stand a good chance of im- 
proving their diets. 

First aid to farm housewives in canning 
is a pressure cooker, which provides the 
higher temperatures required for safe 
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processing of non-acid vegetables and meat. 
Two-fifths of the farm housewives have 
pressure canners as compared to one-fifth 
of the homemakers who live in towns and 
Credit Administration es- 
timates that nearly 2 million farm families 
are now using frozen-food locker plants 
which also contribute mightily to good 


cities. Farm 


eating on the farm. 
Commnnity Concern 


To cope with the problem of inadequate 
health services, many farm communities 
are making surveys of local facilities with 
a view to building needed hospitals or 
health centers and offering inducements to 
bring badly needed doctors, dentists, and 
nurses into their communities. A survey 
taken by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics showed that the majority of farm- 
ers favor some sort of prepaid medical plan. 

Rural people want better educational 
opportunities for their children. Higher 
farm incomes should help in this connec- 
tion. Not only can prosperous families 
better afford to meet costs of higher edu- 
cation for their children, but prosperous 
communities can afford to raise teachers’ 
salaries to a level that will attract compe- 
tent, well-trained people. For poor rural 
communities the problem of raising edu- 
cational standards remains acute. 

Also of concern to many farm leaders is 
the lack of social security for people who 
live and work on farms, as compared to 
the unemployment and old-age benefits to 
which industrial workers are eligible un- 
To date the 
difficulty of collecting payments from the 


der the Social Security Act. 


thousands of independent farm operators 


Planning helps farm families spend their money wisely to meet 
essential farm and family expenses and to save for emergencies. 


has prevented coverage of farm groups by 
the Social Security Act, but many farm 
leaders are giving thought to plans for 
overcoming obstacles in the way of pro- 
viding more security for farm people. 
Meanwhile, farm families are face to 
face with the need to save to build up a 
Such 
savings may be in the form of insurance 
Bonds tucked away are 
‘insurance’ against being wiped out by a 


reserve against old age and sickness. 
or annuities. 


run of bad crops or low farm prices, as 
well as a handy nest egg for use in sickness. 

Advice to save is rather empty for fam- 
ilies whose income is too low to meet all 
expenses essential for a minimum living 
standard, no matter how thin they spread 
their money. For this group the big need 
is to get farms which are large enough and 
fertile enough to yield a decent living. 
High land prices and competition for good 
farms make it harder for this group to 
find suitable farms. 

Rising living costs also make it harder 
for all families to plan their finances so as 
to get the biggest return in terms of family 
living. At the same time the lifting of 
price controls makes it more important 
for everyone to budget for essentials first 
and postpone unnecessary purchases of 
scarce items until the selection is better 
and prices more favorable. 

Ultimately good living in town and 
country is dependent on national pros- 
perity—high production, fair prices, and 
good incomes for all groups. Hence farm 
families have a direct stake in promoting 
programs designed to conserve our soil re- 
sources, increase production, and maintain 
incomes of both farm and city workers. 
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New equipment is on the way .. . 


Standard and new designs are coming out of 
factories faster than in prewar years, but demand 
will be ahead of supply for some months yet. 
Meanwhile prospective buyers can look over the 
models and decide which ones suit their needs— 


and budgets—best. 


® Electronic cookery, cleaning, and wash- 
ing by remote control, and ‘‘walkie- 
talkies’’ to help care for the little ones 
may be in the dreams of some postwar 
homemakers, but most would settle for 
a few pieces of regulation household 
equipment. 

It’s interesting to read about the elec- 
tronic hot-dog dispenser which is said to 
cook a “‘frank,”’ place it in a roll complete 
with mustard, and eject the finished prod- 
uct to the customer in response to the 
well-known stimulus of a coin. 

And it’s fascinating to hear of a young 
couple who suspend a microphone over 
their darling’s crib when they step out to 
a nearby party. The receiving set they 
carry along gives instant bulletins from the 
little one. They can hear all his remarks 
about their absence, and even tell when 
he turns over. 

Very interesting, the average housewife 
will say, but how about a new washing 
machine? And what about that new range 
I was to get, come Peace? Can't I at least 
get rid of this old toaster? 

Not yet, Madam, unless you are one of 
the lucky ones and get to the store almost 
as soon as the manufacturer's crates are 
unloaded. That’s the report made at the 
Department of Agriculture's Outlook Con- 
ference in October. Household-equipment 
specialists just back from visits to 15 or 
more manufacturers brought this word 
along with news about changes and im- 
provements in some of the old stand-bys. 

For almost 5 years no appliances were 
made for the general public. Meanwhile 
that thing the economists call ** pent-up 
demand’’ was growing until now it’s 
practically incalculable. In millions of 
established homes equipment has worn 
out. Innumerable new homemakers—the 
brides of the last 5 years—have been get- 
ting along without or with second-hand 
stuff. Now the war is over and they want 
new equipment. And how they want it! 
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What are their chances of getting it? 
Better for some things than for others. 
Figures from the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration show that in September pro- 
duction was up above the prewar monthly 
average for all large equipment except re- 
frigerators and sewing machines. But 
that “‘pent-up demand’’ we mentioned 
carries things out of the store almost as 
soon as they appear on the floor. 

What do housewives want most? 





WASHING MACHINES AND 
ELECTRIC IRONS 


That’s what surveys made by the War 
Production Board in 1943, 1944, and 1945 
showed. There's little doubt that this 
unanimous cry for home laundry equip- 
ment above all else was partly caused by 
abnormal conditions in commercial laun- 
dries. If you've waited for weeks for the 
laundry to come back, a washing machine 
and an iron could understandably become 
the sweetest of all dreams. The chances 
of those dreams coming true. are better 
every month as washing-machine produc- 
tion increases. 

Big news is the increase in automatic 
washers—the kind you put clothes in, 
turn on, add soap, come back thirty min- 
utes later, and the clothes are ready to 
hang on the line. Ten or more companies 
are making or planning to make auto- 
matics. All these will be rather similar 
in appearance, with a square outside tub. 
Top, side, and slanting-side openings will 
be used, though there will be more of the 
top-opening machines which women seem 
to prefer. 





Washing devices are of the agitator type, | 
or are cylinders which oscillate or rotate, 

Quantity of water for washing and 
rinsing 3 times is given by some as 10 to 
13 gallons of hot water per load, by others | 
as a total of 17 to 20% gallons. Amount | 
of soap, temperature, and pressure of 
water all affect the results. All auto. | 
matics work more satisfactorily with soft 
Be sure the water softener used 
is of the type which does not leave a pre- 
cipitate. 

The damp-dry process takes place by 
rapid spinning in a perforated tub at $50 
to 600 revolutions per minute. Capacity 
is 8 to 10 pounds of clothes. Length of 
the washing cycle—or how long it takes 


water. 





from the time you put the clothes in until 
they are washed, rinsed and damp dried, | 
ready to hang out—averages about 30 
minutes. Claims are made by one manv- | 
facturer for as short a time as 10 minutes 
to the ironing board! 

Shoppers might look for some of these 
new special features in automatic washers: 

An automatic cut off when the lid is 
opened. 

Self-leveling, water action compensates 
for any out-of-balance load. 

Interior light. 

A combination dish washer and wash- 
ing machine with two removable tubs. 

In standard or non-automatic washers 
few innovations have been made, but all 
models do not have these features: 

Overload automatic cut off. 

Automatic roller for cord. 

Timer which cuts off motor when wash- 
ing time is up. 

Standard washers are run by electric or 
gasoline motors. Tubs are either square 
or round. Some have attached lids, and 
some have removable ones with a place to 
hang them on the side of the machine. | 








Portable Washers 

The small washing machines have 
capacity of 2 to 3 pounds of clothes. The} 
come in cylinder and agitator models, wit! 
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hand-operated wringers, or cylinder-spin 
driers. Surface finishes are the same as for 
standard machines. 


Electric Irons 

Many companies are making their same 
prewar models. There are a few new 
features. 

A lightweight steam iron, which can 
also be used without water as a regular 
iron. 

A cordless iron heated by the platform 
on which it rests. 

An iron shaped so that it can be used 
backward or forward with equal ease. 
The cord is attached at center instead of 
one end. 

A traveling iron which weighs as little 
as 2 pounds but is the size of a regular iron. 


lroning Machines 

No special changes from prewar models. 
Both roller and flat types are being made 
incabinet and portable models. They come 
with one or both ends open, with hand, 
knee, or foot control. Some have several 
speeds for the rollers, safety releases, 
thermostat pilot light, 
safety switches. 


controls, and 


Driers 

Gas-heated driers known before the war 
are still available. 

New electric driers tumble the clothes 
dry. They have forced air circulation 
and temperature controls. Both types 
have a capacity of 18 pounds of wet 
clothes. 





REFRIGERATORS 


Reason given for production lag in re- 
frigerators is that motors and compressors 
areshort. Also certain sizes of sheet steel 
have been allocated to housing. 

Many manufacturers have changed in- 
terior designs somewhat. Ice-cube sec- 
tion is placed at one side instead of the 
center for more convenient storage space. 
New movable shelves provide for almost 
tvery possible size and shape of storage. 
There are half shelves, shelves that fold 
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back or to the side, sliding shelves that 
pull out, shelves that can be raised or 
lowered, and even shelves on outer and 
inner doors. They are stainless steel or 
aluminum with grill work fine enough to 
keep small dishes from tipping. 

Glass shelves appear in some models, but 
are not satisfactory in makes which de- 
pend on circulation of air. 

Refrigerators with cold walls instead of 
the familiar evaporator unit we are accus- 
tomed to were beginning to appear before 
the war. More manufacturers are 
making this type. Some include an 
ultraviolet light which is said to retard 


nOWw 


mold and spoilage. Less spectacular are 
such special features as an ice-tray release 
(standard equipment on some models), an 
ice-cube release, and a temperature control 
which automatically brings the refrigera- 
tor back to normal operation after de- 
frosting. 

Doors of the ice-cube compartment of 
some refrigerators have the words *‘ frozen 
food’’ stamped on them. Buyers should 
take care not to confuse this with the regu- 
lar frozen-foods compartment which is 
operated by a separate cooling system and 
can be kept at zero temperature. A few 
packages of frozen foods can be stored in 
the ordinary ice-cube compartment for 
varying periods of time, depending on the 
food. This is quite different from zero- 
temperature storage units where all frozen 
foods can be kept almost indefinitely. 


To Make It Last Longer 


Place it level, in a cool spot. 
Keep it at the right temperature. 
Follow directions for defrosting. 
Keep every part clean. 

Have repairs made at once. 


RECORD FOR HOME APPLIANCES 


Prewar 
monthly Sept. 1946 Oct. 1946 
average 
380,000 697,000 (*) 
47,000 61,000 77,000 
125,000 153,000 188,000 
309,000 233,000 280,000 
67,000 35,000 45,000 
156,000 240,000 266,000 
158,000 212,000 265,000 


*Oct. figures not available. 


HOME FREEZERS 

Upright and chest models are being 
made. Whichever style they choose, shop- 
pers should refer to the manufacturer's 
guarantee to make sure that a uniform 
temperature is maintained throughout the 
unit; otherwise there is danger that food 





will deteriorate in quality. Experts re- 
port that home freezers are improving in 
this respect, and many do maintain the 
required temperature throughout the unit. 
There is another risk in the tendency to 
overload the unit and try to freeze too 
much at once. Department of Agriculture 
scientists are working with industry to 
establish a standard method of determining 
a recommended maximum load to be 
frozen in a given period. Until that 
standard is set, best suggestion is to read 
the manufacturer’s instructions carefully 
and, if still in doubt, freeze small quantities 
at atime. Newer models of home freezers 
having a separate freezing compartment 
are made with smaller freezing space and 
more room for storage. 


ELECTRIC RANGES 

Ranges are similar to prewar models in 
appearance, but there are a few innovations 
in various makes. 

Well-cooker unit can be raised flush with 
stove top to be used as a regular cooking 
unit. 

Flexible heat for surface units. Until 
recently the highest number of heats on 
an electric range was 7, with many having 
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only 3 to 5. Now the indicator is divided 
into tiny sections like degrees, giving a 
complete range of heat. 

Built-in roaster. 

Built-in griddle over 2 burners. 

Warming compartment, manually or 
thermostatically controlled. 





Smooth top units of some kind of stone. 
This unit heats rapidly, 
is easy to clean, and temperature can be 


No coils visible. 


thermostatically controlled. 

Time control for appliance outlets. 
This means, for instance, that you can 
start the coffee or the radio whenever 
you want to by setting the clock the night 
before. 

Storage spaces show many variations. 
One model has a fan installed in the lower 
part of the range for air-conditioning. 


GAS RANGES 

These show more variety in the ar- 
rangement of top units—along the back, 
staggered, or with working space in the 
center or to right or left. 

Single-point ignition makes it possible 
to light broiler and oven from the pilot 
light. 

Time control for the oven appears on 
many models. 

To Make It Last Longer 

See that gas pressure is properly adjusted 
and electric voltage right, not too high 
nor too low for your stove... that 
range burner grates or units are level. 

See that air and gas mixture is adjusted 
in gas burners to give a clear flame. Keep 
burners and pilots clean, flame openings 
unclogged. 

Protect the enamel surface from sudden 
changes of temperature, scratches and 
blows, spills, and acids. 

Don't overheat coils of electric units 

. don’t get salt, soda, sugar, or soap 
on open units. Never touch open wire 
coils with anything metal. 

Keep all parts of the range clean to help 
preserve it . save fuel and your time 
. . . make cooking more fun. 





VACUUM CLEANERS 

Upright, cylinder, and tank types are 
being made. Many are much lighter in 
weight than prewar. 

Newer types are those in which the dust 
is deposited ina tank. One of these styles 
has water at the bottom of the tank. This 
can be emptied easily and, say the manu- 
facturers, it does away with flying dust. 

Another new model has a bag with a 
small container at its bottom in which 
dust is deposited for convenient disposal. 





To Make It Last Longer 

Know the type of cleaner you have and 
how it cleans. 

Be sure the nozzle of the cleaner makes 
a good seal with the rug. 

Clean rugs often 
slowly. 

Keep the dirt container emptied. 

Keep brushes free of hair and thread. 
Make sure brush tips extend below nozzle. 

For repairs . . . for a complete check- 
up of your cleaner go to a reliable service- 
man. 


. operate cleaner 





SMALL APPLIANCES 

Hot plates, mixers, coffee makers, toast- 
ers, fans, etc., are still rather scarce. 
Manufacturers who made both small and 
large appliances have been inclined to use 
such materials as they had for the larger 


ones. 





Look for three safe. 
guards: Maker's 
guarantee, seal of 
Underwriter’s Labo. 
ratories. On gas 
appliances look for 


the AGA star of 
American Gas 
Association. 


PRESSURE SAUCEPANS 


Supply of these is better than for many 
other things. Forty percent of all alumi- 
num allocated for utensils is going into 
them. 


Take Care of What You Have 


The wartime slogan, ‘‘Make ’em last 
longer,”’ is still good. Equipment special- 
ists say it will be at least 6 months before 
the supply of most appliances will be any- 
where near up to demand, and you can 
buy without that “‘now or never"’ feeling. 


Meanwhile take care of what you have. 


If a breakdown occurs, don’t tinker unless | 


you know how to tinker. Service is easier 
than during the war years, and you may 
save time and money by calling a service- 
man for large equipment, or by taking 
small appliances to a reputable repair shop. 
In general keep equipment clean both in- 
side and out. See that gas pressure or 
electric voltage is right. Never overheat. 





When You Buy... 


When the happy day of your purchase 
arrives, remember these things: 

Read the guarantee carefully. 

Look for the UL enclused in a circle. 
That's the Underwriters Laboratories’ seal 
of approval which stands for safety. 

On gas equipment look for the AGA stat 
which means it meets the requirement of 
the American Gas Association and _ the 
American Standards Association for con- 
struction and performance. 
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@Where their money goes is an all-impor- 
tant question to the Joe Doakes and the 
John Does—crucial not only to their 
future but also to the future of the U.S. A. 

So important is this matter of saving 
and spending by typical American families 
to the future of everybody in the country 
that a survey of the situation was recently 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at the request of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Facts about saving and spending re- 
vealed by this survey are very interesting— 
and most significant too, judging from the 
frequency with which economists attend- 
ing the 1947 Agricultural Outlook Con- 
ference at the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington last October looked 
to the survey findings for a clue to the 
financial riddle of the future and for guid- 
ance in choosing the wisest course in mak- 
ing business and family-living plans for 
the coming year. 

Several facts stand out in bold relief. 
During the war the average family built 
up its savings sharply but since the shoot- 
ing stopped the rate of savings has dropped 
considerably. Many families have in fact 
kept up their spending by cutting into 
their savings. 

Most of the 3,000 families interviewed 
in the survey early last year felt that it was 
as important, if not more important, to 
continue saving after the end of the war 
as it was during the war years. Still 
many believed they would save less. In 
fact, the total amount people expected to 
save was substantially smaller than the 
total of their 1945 savings. 

Higher prices were the reason most often 
given for this expected cut in savings, 
though some optimists argued that prices 
couldn’t go any higher because they had 
reached the limit already. 

Since that time, of course, ceilings have 
been lifted from a large number of items 
and prices on many have reached record 
peaks. For this reason it seems likely 
that many families are perforce spending 
more for living expenses than their 1946 
budget plans allowed—and so their sav- 
ings may be correspondingly less. 

Lowered incomes were another reason 
frequently advanced for reduced savings, 
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though about as many people expected to 
earn larger incomes as expected smaller 
pay envelopes. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the little guys with small wages 
were the ones who expected raises. 

Families in the higher-income and sav- 
ings brackets apparently took a more 
down-to-earth view about the savings 
outlook. They were more inclined to ex- 
pect rising living costs to cut into their 
savings than were low-income families 
who accumulated few or no savings during 
the war. 

A very unrealistic approach to the whole 
situation was betrayed by some families 
who hoped to increase their savings, even 
though they anticipated soaring prices 
without any advance in family income. 
Good intentions of such families to save 
seem doomed to disappointment unless 
they end by doing a better budgeting job 
and pare down some place or strike oil. 


Hard Choice 


When it comes to a choice between cut- 
ting down on savings or lowering their 
standard of living, most families early in 
1945 seemed inclined to reduce their sav- 
ings. At the beginning of the year, they 
did not consider higher prices a reason for 
purchasing a smaller quantity of goods. 
Instead they planned to spend a higher 
proportion of their incomes in paying for 
cost-of-living items. 

At the same time, the families inter- 
viewed had other plans for the disposition 
of their incomes and savings than letting 
them all go by the board for higher living 
costs. About 11 percent said they would 
probably buy cars; 28 percent planned to 
buy other durable items such as electric 
refrigerators or radios, and 7 percent 
planned to buy or build homes. 

Prospective buyers of durable goods 
generally agreed that 1946 would be a poor 
time to buy from a price standpoint, but 
they were planning to go ahead with their 
purchases anyhow. Most of the would-be 
buyers of such consumer durable goods as 
radios, furniture, and washing machines 
expected to hold their spendings below 
$300, however. Of those who planned to 
buy new cars during the year, the large 
majority expected to spend between $1,000 






and $1,350, while families in the market 
for houses early last year were planning to 
pay about $5,000 on the average. This 
raises a question as to the extent advancing 
prices will cut down expected purchases of 
durable goods—or vice versa, how much 
larger expenditures for these will drain 
away spending from other budget items. 

While anxious to buy the washing ma- 
chine or auto they couldn't get during the 
war, the average family expressed a re- 
luctance to cash in their Government bonds 
to pay for them. This was particularly 
true of families whose savings were small 
in relation to their earnings; they perhaps 
feel that a certain minimum of assets must 
be saved against emergencies. 

More than half of the families who had 
cars and other durable goods on their 1946 
shopping list planned to pay for them in 
cash, or with cash plus the trade-in value 
of the old jalopy. Only about a third of 
the prospective buyers were planning to 
buy on the installment plan, with skilled 
and unskilled workers resorting to install- 
ment buying more frequently than farm- 
ers, who prefer to plank down the cash. 

Such were the buying intentions of 
typical American families early last year. 
The question facing the economists at the 
Agricultural Outlook Conference was to 
what extent the Joe Doakes and John Does 
were following through on those inten- 
tions: How consumer purchasing plans 
would influence and be influenced by 
prices and business conditions in the 
months ahead. 








Savings rose sharply during the war. 
1945. 


In accordance with their own forecasts, 
the typical American family spent more 
and saved less in 1946 than in 1945. 

While wages and salaries dropped from 
an annual rate around $115 billion early in 
1945 to less than $100 billion a year later, 
consumers actually increased their annual 
rate of expenditures by $20 billion. They 
were able to do this because of lower tax 
rates and because they pared down their 
saving to about half the high wartime rate. 

While this brought the country’s saving 
tate down to about its prewar level, recent 
Department of Commerce estimates show 
that families generally were spending more 
relative to their incomes for nondurable 
goods (food, clothing, etc.) and much less 
for durable goods (automobiles, electrical 


appliances, etc.) than before the war. 


With the advent of more durable goods on 
the market, there has been an urge to 
spend more for radios and cars and less on 
food and clothing, however. But work- 
ing in the opposite direction is the re- 
moval of price ceilings from most food and 
clothing items, with the result that these 
everyday cost-of-living items are likely to 
demand a larger place in the family budget. 
The competition for the consumer's dollar 
will intensify. 

How we will spend our money in the 

But there's a 
consumers 


future only time will tell. 
what can 
spend. And the higher prices go, the less 
their incomes and savings will be worth. 
With price ceilings gone on a large major- 


definite limit to 


ity of items, buyers from now on will have 
the final word on what prices will be, and 
ultimately on what their money is worth. 
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Still nearly a third of families saved nothing in 
Families in the highest 10 percent income brackets held over half the liquid savings. 


Big Individual Responsibility 

Nor should it be forgotten that some 
low-income families have no margin of 
savings to fall back on. During the war 
years, families below the top-income 
brackets did manage to pile up a larger 
proportion of the country’s savings, it is 
true. Thus in 1941 people who received 
the top 15 percent of income held about 85 
percent of total net savings, but by 1945 
savings held by this group had dropped 
to about half of the Nation’s total. 

But survey findings indicate that about 
30 percent of the familics saved nothing 
or went into debt in 1945, which means 
chat this group must cut down on its al- 
ready inadequate purchases as prices rise. 

All this puts a big responsibility squarely 
on the Joe Doakes and John Does to spend 
and save wisely. Many families have ex- 
pressed a determination to hang onto their 
bonds. Also there are some signs that 
consumer resistance has been developing 
where prices for a number of items seem 
unduly high, with the result that prices 
for these goods have dropped more in line 
with other prices. 

The large volume of accumulated sav- 
ings in the hands of consumers constitutes 
both a strength and a danger in our eco- 
nomic situation. 

If spent wisely savings will act as a back- 
log of demand which will maintain mar- 
kets and business stability after full pro- 
duction is reached and store shelves filled. 
On the other hand, the pressure of excess 
buying power before supplies catch up 
with demand could help bring on inflation. 

A steady demand for food and clothes 








Wise buying helps consumers two ways: 
saves money and helps keep prices in line. 


and cars and home improvements at fair 
prices not only means good living for the 
families who buy them, but also it means 
jobs and security for the farmers who pro- 
duce the food, the factory workers who 


manufacture the gadgets that make life run | 


smoothly, and the merchants who sell them. 

Greedy profit-seeking, panic buying, and 
runaway prices, on the other hand, could 
well bring about a situation in which con- 
sumers couldn't afford to buy everyday 
necessities—much less make heavy invest- 
ments in new durable goods coming on the 
market. If that should happen, everyone 
but a few conscienceless speculators would 
suffer. The money in our pockets and our 
bank accounts would shrink; the farmer 
would be faced with dropping markets; 
and the earnings of businessmen and labor- 
ers would tumble. 

That could happen here if prices soar and 
crash. All groups have an opportunity 
and a responsibility to see that the pent-up 
demand and savings of American consumers 
are spent wisely to enrich the country, not 
The farmer, the worker, the 
businessman all can help—all stand to 


bankrupt it. 


profit from a soundly prosperous America. 
After all, we're all consumers, along with 
the Joe Doakes and the John Does, so it’s 
up to us to use our heads, watch our purses, 
and protect our savings and our incomes. 
And, most important of all perhaps, we 
must work together to step up production 
and speed up the flow of food, clothing 
housing, and machinery to meet evety- 
body’s needs adequately—for there’s the 
best answer to the threat of inflation and t0 
getting the biggest return from our savings 
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The consumers’ food supply for this year 
is estimated in these goals. 


@What the consumer has in the way of 
food and clothing for the year 1947 de- 
pends upon what the farmer produces. 
Upon what the consumer buys depends the 
farmer's income and livelihood. 

Last year the 


our farmers harvested 
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largest crop our country has ever produced, 
and last year’s big per-capita consumption 
of food was the largest in our history. 
The farmers produced 26 percent above the 
1923-32 


average. Consumers ate more, 
too, than in the 1923-32 period. The in- 
ea 
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Farmers’ Goals for '47 


creased consumption was due to more 
money in everybody's pockets and im- 
proved standards of nutrition. 

In addition to supplying our food the 
farmers also met the commitments for 
thousands of tons shipped to the hungry 
of the war-torn world. 

This balancing of agricultural produc- 
tion against the demands did not just 
happen. After appraising the needs for 
the year, production goals to meet these 
needs were set up. This program, which 
attempted to balance expected demand 
with supplies, was started in 1941 in order 
to make the best use of the Nation's pro- 
duction resources so as to obtain in kind 
and quantity those commodities most vital 
for winning the war. 

The goals for 1947 recently announced 
called for another year of top production 
These high goals are arrived at on the 
assumption that the war-torn countries 
will not have regained their prewar levels 
of production even by next year and so will 
continue to call on us for food. It was 
assumed, too, that the purchasing power 
here will remain high. Big production is 
also needed to fill in the depleted stocks of 
our food reserves. In the light of these 
factors the safest course is to take a chance 
on having a little too much food rather 
than too little. 

In order to set up the goal, not only is 
the total demand for food and resources 
for producing considered, but goals are set 
for separate commodities. This is done 
in order to balance each part of the pat- 
tern according to the need for special com- 
modities and their most economical pro- 
duction. 

In developing the goals the commodity 
is tested by these standards: (1) The goals 
should be in harmony with each other and 
fit the total acreage of farm land available; 
(2) they should not create excessive com- 
petition for land or labor; (3) the goals for 
feed crops should be in adjustment for 
crops of livestock and vice versa; and (4) 
even in times of emergency the goals should 
not depart too far from our long-time pro- 
gram of proper land use and soil conserva- 
tion. 

Here is what we can expect to have in 
our Nation’s market basket if the farmers 
are once more able to meet the goals. 
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There will be more beef cattle slaugh- 
Thirty-four and one-half million 
head is suggested as compared with an 
estimated slaughter of 32 million in 1946. 
This means that the consumers can have 


tered 3 


an average of 155 pounds of meat per capita 
as compared to the 126 pounds which he 
averaged for the years 1935-39. And 
that’s 10 pounds more than the estimate 
eaten last year when 140 to 145 pounds 
were consumed. 

Milk production on the farm is set for 
101 percent of last year’s production and 
111 percent of the 1937-41 average. These 
dairy goals seek some slowing down in the 
recent heavy rate of culling herds, and the 
large supplies of feed anticipated should 
permit heavier feeding of dairy cows. 
This might have the result of helping to 
increase milk production, even above this 
year’s indicated output. 

The continued shortage of oils put the 
call for soybean production at 119 percent 
of last year’s big crop and 274 percent of 
the 1937-41 average. 

For the same reason flaxseed was up too. 
It was boosted to 185 percent of last year’s 
crop, but in the production of this huge 
yield Secretary Anderson warned that the 
long-range soil conservation practices be 
kept in mind, and flax growers were 
cautioned not ‘to break out sod or grass 
land which cannot be kept in continued 
cultivation or which would create erosion 
hazards in the future. 

Dry beans are among the crops sub- 
stantially increased. Acreages are up to 
126 percent of the prior year’s crop. Needs 
for beans in 1947 and 1948 appear to be 
higher than even our Nation’s capacity to 
produce them. Approximately 9} million 
bags of the total estimated requirement of 
24 million bags will be exported. This 
figure includes the military needs. Even 
if exports are drastically reduced, how- 





ever, the additional beans for stock re- 
plenishment in our own country would 
absorb more than the estimated 14 million 
bags planned for civilian consumption 
and seed in 1948. 

The wheat and corn acreage will be 
about the same as last year, wheat being 
identical and corn 99 percent of the 1946 
goals. 

Chickens, hens, and turkeys will remain 
the same or run a few points below the 
prior year’s goal. The goal of 435 million 
hens and pullets on farms, as of January 1 
this year, was announced last August and 
normal culling of present flocks indicate 
this is accomplished. The goal of 40,- 
760,000 for turkeys is 1 percent below 
the number raised in 1946, but 33 percent 
above the 1937-41 average. 

This table shows the percent of 1947 
goals of other commodities as compared 
to 1946 and also in relation to the 1937-41 
average: 


Percent 1947 goal is of: 


Commodity ; iad , 1937-41 
Food grains and pulses ‘pweuk | geremnt 
OM NCS) On 100 103 
AN iets casing ila 13464 
AC ee ree eee ener 98 136 
eee ene 126 111 
ee ee 93 171 
Feed grains and fcrage 
COUT ESS rn Oy See an 99 100 
NN eis Pe es ogy ts 95 113 
ee er re 118 95 
All sorghums, except sirup.. 106 94 
Sorghums for grain........ 128 141 
Oil and fiber crops 
Soybeans for beans......... 119 274 
Plaxseed-all.. .......0<... GBS 217 
Peanuts, pickedandthreshed. 87 151 
CCl ie 126 87 
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Percent 1947 
1946 1 
indicated 


Commodity 


percent 

Sugar crops 
gr re 115 
Sugarcane, except sirup..... 109 
Vegetables 
Potatoes; all... sc. cnccc.. B96 
GWOCTHOTALOS..... csc ns scees 111 
Truck crops: 

UCCS OE ay a ene ae rE ee 93 

| rr 
Total cultivated crops....... 103 
Hay and seed crops 
| 103 
Grass and legume seeds..... 110 
Comer crop aeeds............ 114 
Total excluding grass and 

legume seeds............ 103 


Livestock and livestock products 


Cattle and calves on farms 


1 5 Saree en tee 98 
Beef cows on farms (Dec. 31). 97 
Milk cows on farms (aver- 

eer fer YOaT).<....5..5:. @ 
Milk production on farms.. 101 
Milk produced per cow..... 102 
Sows to farrow: 

er 113 
EV | LSS pee sera rem rere 
Pigs saved: 
eee rere 111 
EP) | OES oan er oe aera TEN 110 
Sheep and lambs on farms 

ee 100 
Chickens raised: Farm pro- 

PN oy eutareee teens 99 
Hens and pullets on farms 

: ere 93 
Egg production on farms.... 94 
Turkeys taieed.......4..+.: 99 
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The Worlds Menu 
AAARARAARARARA 


@ The figures are in from around the world 
that tell the story of the supplies of food 
on hand for all the people of the earth up to 
the harvest of 1947. It’s still not a pleas- 
ant story but it’s brighter than it was last 
year at this time. 

"The world food production in 1946-47 
will be about 7 percent above the low level 
of last year, and may be slightly above the 
prewar average. In comparing the 1946-47 
production with prewar, an increase in 
population of at least 7 percent must be 
taken into account. So it figures out that 
on per capita basis food supplies for the 
current consumption year are about 5 per- 
cent below prewar. 

The biggest rates of increase over last 
year naturally come from the devastated 
countries and drought-stricken regions. 
Here production and supplies were so low 
that any increase makes a big showing. 


Q 






And despite these increases many of these 
areas are still far below average and are in 
need of continuing large imports. 

Not all the indicated increases in pro- 
duction will have as much effect as might 
be expected upon the food shortage because 
much of the increase of the production 
this year is in areas where supplies are not 
readily available for export because of 
transportation difficulties or lack of trade 
arrangements. So it turns out that great 
care must be taken in utilizing the foods 
that are available if another tragic food 
shortage is to be prevented this spring. 

We can look forward to nearly as great 
a demand for food available for export as 
there was during the past year. 
the exportable supplies of all foods in 
terms of calories may not be larger. 

Although grain crops may be up, the 
supplies of them for export to needy coun- 


Because 


RELATIVE SIZE OF WORLD POPULATIONS 
AT DIFFERENT CALORIE LEVELS 


Below 
2250 


Calories 


ae Ses 
_ 
Between 


[2250 ond 2750 


Calories 





The extent of the 
world food shortage 
is indicated by this 
chart when it is con- 
sidered that 2,550 
to 2,650 calories 
should be taken as 
a minimum level of 
diet. Two thousand 
calories is only a 
minimum subsistence 
level. Below that is 
the danger point 
where serious under- 
nutrition and its 
aftermath of social 
unrest begins. 


CALORIES PER HEAD PER DAY 
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tries may be somewhat smaller than last 
year because of the fact that exporting 
countries have cut deeply into their reserve 
supply. For example, despite larger wheat 
crops in Canada and Australia in 1945 and 
1946 the total exportable surplus of these 
two countries will fall about 50 million 
bushels below last year because of the 
smaller carryover. 

There isn’t any relief in sight for rice 
supplies from exporting countries since 
they are likely to keep it above last year’s 
extremely low level. 

The picture is a little brighter in regard 
to sugar, fats, oils, and fish that can be 
exported, for some increases are in pros- 
pect. 
partially offset by smaller exports of meats, 
dairy products, and eggs this year than 
last. 

Many countries that have suffered long 
years of meager diets and strict rationing 


However, these increases will be 


will not want to export their increased 
yields. They want to hold enough on 
hand to keep them from living a hand-to- 
mouth existence and to overcome the day- 
to-day problem of distribution. They also 
want to increase the rations of their people 
over the low level of last year, when 
physical endurance was at such a low ebb 
due to malnutrition. 

Also in many countries—particularly in 
the Western hemisphere where our pur- 
chasing power, stimulated by great indus- 
trial production, is up—people are de- 
manding more food and a better diet than 
they ever had before. 

Other countries face food shortages be- 
cause they lack an exchange for import- 
ing enough to maintain even a minimum 
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PREWAR DIET PATTERN IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


MILK, NON-STARCHY FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, MEATS, EGGS 
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500 
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FATS, SUGARS, WINE, BE 
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500 








CEREALS, PULSES, STARCHY VEGETABLES & FRUITS 


1500 





1000 - 
500 - 
ie) 


diet. In all of the hungry countries the 
slight increase in production means less 
than the figures show. 

What this extra food means must be 
measured in terms of the run-down indi- 
viduals to whom it is coming. No one 
who has not experienced it can understand 
what living on a starvation diet does to 
the body. The months of dull hunger have 
reduced their physical vigor, cut down 
their work output, lowered their resistance 
to disease, made rickety children, and re- 
duced people to such a low level that the 
way back takes far more food than the in- 
creased production can give them. So in 
areas where even the prewar diet could be 
established it will be found that that is 
not sufficient to bring them back from the 
jolt they have taken through the months 
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IGH CALORIES 


of hunger. For even the prewar food situ- 
ation was a far cry from an adequate diet 
At that time there was a 
The chart 


for everyone. 
definite shortage of calories. 
below tells the story. 

But according to Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
Chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Agricultural Research 
Administration, the difference 
prewar diets and better and more fully fed 
nations was not merely the difference in 
‘*There was 
also an important difference in the nutri- 


between 


the quantities of calories. 


tive quality of the diets,’’ she said. 

‘The high-calorie countries had cereals, 
pulses, and starchy fruits, roots, and tubers 
in amounts, at the retail level, to furnish 
between 1,000 and 1,500 calories per 
capita per day (chart 2). In general, 
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Rumanio 
India 
Japan 


CALORIES 


these foods are 
paratively casy to store. 


cheap to grow and con- 
On the whole, 
they yield excellent returns in_ protein, 
certain minerals, and some vitamins as 
In the United States 
for example, this group of foods provides 
33 percent of the calories, 35 percent of the 
protein, over 40 percent of our iron, vita- 
min B, and niacin; about 20 percent of our 
riboflavin and vitamin C, but less than 


well as in calories. 


10 percent of the calcium... 

“People in the moderate-calorie cout 
tries tend to use more of each type of food 
than people in low-calorie countries. They 
get more grain, mature beans, and starchy 
roots and tubers as well as more of the 
flavorful fats and sugars and the prized 
vegetables and fruits, milk, meats, and 


eggs.” 
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FAO Preparatory Commission in Session 


The FAO Preparatory Commission 
which opened in Washington on October 
28, in accordance with a directive from the 
recent FAO Conference in Copenhagen, is 
still in session. Sixteen nations are repre- 
sented. 

They are continuing consideration of the 
development of international machinery 
best adapted to work toward the objec- 
tives of healthful diets for people of all 
countries, and toward stabilization of 
farm prices at levels fair to both producers 
and consumers. 

Among the plans being considered by the 
Preparatory Commission is the proposal 
fora world food board which was sub- 
mitted by Sir John Boyd Orr, Director 
General of FAO. While the objectives 
of the Orr plan were accepted at the 
Copenhagen Conference, it was decided to 
leave the Preparatory Commission free to 
reach its Own conclusions on the best 
means of reaching these objectives. 

Various substitute proposals and modi- 
fications to the plan for a world food 
board have been presented to the Com- 
mission by delegates of the 16 FAO nations 
represented. 


Bristles Made From Casein 


Bristles made from casein are no longer 
in the experimental stage. The research 
begun 4 years ago at the Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory in Philadelphia to 
find a substitute for imported bristles has 
teached a successful conclusion. 

The artificial fiber, developed by Dr. 
Thomas L. McMecekin and associates, 
attracted the interest of numerous com- 
panies and one of these has opened a factory 
at Salisbury, Maryland, for the manu- 
facture of casein bristle and brushes using 
the process developed by the Department 
scientists. 

The artificial bristle is made by extrusion 
ofa mixture of casein and water through 
a suitable die, and then subjected to 
finishing operations. The final product 
ttsembles horsehair or pig bristle. Like 
other artificial fibers, it can be produced 
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in any length desired and in a range of 
diameters. The bristle is particularly 
suitable for paint brushes since it is 
resistant to oils and organic solvents. 

Casein from waste skim milk is the main 
constituent used in making the bristles, 
but it is possible that other protein 
materials derived from agricultural prod- 
ucts may also be used. Although the 
supplies of natural bristle have improved, 
it is anticipated that there will be an 
increasing demand for high-quality, low- 
cost artificial bristle. 


Grain Restrictions Modified 


Removal of restrictions on the domestic 
distribution of flour was announced by the 
Department of Agriculture on November 
29. This new action was taken because 
of the favorable grain supply situation in 
America and in the light of transportation 
difficulties interfering with the shipment 
of grain for overseas relief. 

Since the outset of the famine emergency 
campaign last April, millers had been re- 
quired to limit the production of flour for 
domestic distribution, at first to 75 percent 
of the corresponding months of 1945, and 
later to 85 percent of the average monthly 
production in 1945. 

Simultaneously with the removal of 
restrictions on manufacture and distribu- 
tion of wheat flour in this country, two 
other modifications in restrictions on the 
domestic use of grain were announced. 
These changes will: 

Permit brewers, for the quarter begin- 
ning December 1, 1946, to use as much 
grain as in the corresponding months of 
1945 and 1946, but retain the prohibition 
against their use of wheat and the limita- 
tion on the use of rice. 

Permit distillers to use unlimited quan- 
tities of corn below grade 3, but retain 
the prohibition against their use of wheat 
and the limitation on their use of rye. 

Another restriction still in force is one 
prohibiting the use of milling wheat and 


flour suitable for human consumption in 


the manufacture of mixed feed. 
Exports of grain together with wheat 





purchased or under contract by the De- 
partment of Agriculture will be sufficient 
to reach the original export goal of 267 
million bushels for the year ending June 
30, 1947. This export goal was later 
raised to 400 million bushels in view of 
our bumper grain crop and the great need 
of grain for famine relief. But while it 
now appears that we have enough grain 
to send 550 million bushels of all grains 
abroad if we had a way to get it there, the 
acute shortage of boxcars means that it 
will be difficult even to move as much as 
400 bushels. 


Conference Urges Fight on Juvenile Delinquency 

When the some 1,000 delegates attending 
the National Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency in 
Washington, November 20-22, returned to 
their States and communities, they took 
with them a specific program calling for 
concerted action to provide young people 
with a better chance to become good 
citizens. 

This action program was based on 
recommendations made by 20 panels, com- 
posed of leaders in the various fields re- 
lated to youth welfare. 

Follow-up conferences in the States to 
stimulate joint thinking and action by 
individuals and groups dealing with young 
people in urban and rural areas throughout 
the country were recommended as a first 
step by the National Conference. 

Need for all groups—schools, parents, 
civic organizations, churches, and local, 
State, and Federal government—to work 
together to provide our young people with 
a fair chance was emphasized. 

Norte: Because of the postponement of the 
Conference from October 21-23 to November 
20-22, filling requests for the summary of the 
Conference offered in the November issue of the 
Consumers’ Guide was delayed. These re- 
quests are now being filled. Copies of the 
summary of the recommendations of the 20 
panels are now available and further requests 
can be filled at once. Address requests to 
Consumers’ Guide, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Cook’s Vocabulary 

So you want to talk like a modern, up- 
to-date cook? 

Then you'll be careful about using the 
word boiled. And never be caught saying 
boiled eggs, boiled ham, boiled fish, or boiled 
coffee. A thousand times no; it would 
have been quite all right to say when 
grandmother was a girl, but now the 
proper word for it is simmer. 

Modern nutrition research has shown 
that cooking at too high temperatures 
toughens protein foods—makes them hard 
to digest. For this reason boiling is to be 
avoided in cooking eggs, meat, or fish. 
And so simmer is the preferred word in the 
modern cook’s dictionary. 


How’s Your Arithmetic? 


You better freshen up on your arith- 
metic if you're buying a used car on credit, 
is advice in a new bulletin published by 
the Better Business Bureau of St. Louis, 
Inc. 

Car buyers, especially purchasers of used 
cars, often are charged at the rate of 73 
percent to 127 percent per annum on the 
unpaid balance due on their used cars. 
Often when they buy their jalopies, buyers 
don't realize how much they are being 
charged for the privilege of paying on 
time because the invoice shows only the 
number of payments and the amount of 
each. 

Too often the buyer doesn’t bother to 
multiply the number of payments by the 
amount of each, so later is shocked when 
he receives a notice from the purchaser of 
his mortgage and note, stating the debt in 
full. 
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“She Can Make a Cherry Pie 
Quick’s a Cat Can Wink His Eye”’ 


Any housewife soon will be able to 
make a pie as quickly as the girl Billy Boy 
was queried about ia the old rhyme. That 
is, if she'll change to apple, and use a mix 
The 
carton contains 2 packages, one of pastry 
mix, the other of dehydrated apples. 


that’s just coming on the market. 


You put the apples in a bow] of water to 
soak. Stir water into the pastry mix and 
roll it out. There'll be just enough for a 
2-crust, 8-inch pie. By the time the bot- 
tom crust is tricked into the pan, the 
Put on 
the top crust and pop it in the oven. What 
do you think of that, Billy Boy? 

Only 2 bowls and a spoon to wash. 
Nothing to put away, no peeling and cores 
to throw out. 


apples will be ready to pour in. 


There’s a catch though—you'll have to 
find your own }; cup of sugar to put ia the 


apples. 


Another School for War Brides 

This one is put on by the New York 
Visiting Nurse Association. GI brides 
have a chance to learn child care, a2 la 
American. The girls say that while sup- 
plies used in infant care and feeding are 
much the same here as abroad, they have 
different even in English—and 
ways of using them are not the same. 


names 


Don’t Let the Fur Fly 


Stop, don’t throw away that battered 
felt hat, that old suede jacket. Could be, 
there’s still good material left to make 
‘em into a dashing handbag, or a child’s 
moccasins, or a nifty belt, instead. 

Possibilities for putting old leather, fur, 
and felt to good use are outlined in a new 
bulletin recently published by the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 


Make-overs From Leather, Fur and Felt is the 
title of the new bulletin which is obtain 
able free from the U. S. Department q 
Agriculture, Office of Information. 
Calculated 
needle-handy gals and their mammas arg 


to arouse the interest of 


a number of subjects discussed in the 
leaflet, such as: New Life for Old Leathe 
and Making Old Fur Serve Again. 


Raisins “As Is” 

Raisin addicts can thank War Food 
Order 16 for protecting their interests and 
enabling them to eat as many raisins 
possible in view of the short raisin crop 

Here’s how: WFO 16 says in leg 
language “No person unless specificall 
authorized by the Administrator of thé 
Production and Marketing Administration 
shall purchase, accept delivery of, or 
raisins or Zante currants for conversiog 
into alcohol, brandy, wine syrup, past 


non-food products, or non-food byprod 
ucts.”’ 


In plain ordinary talk this means raisif 
eaters come first as far as the short crop 
of raisins is concerned. This year’s raisi 
production is not expected to exced 
200,000 tons, as compared to last year! 
production of 244,000 tons and the 19 
production of 309,500 tons. Average pr 
duct 39 wal 
251,450 tohs. 
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LISTEN TO CONSUMER TIME 


Every Saturday—Coast to Coast 
over N.B.C. 11:15 a. m. EST 
10:15 a. m. CST 
9:15 a. m. MST 
8:15 a. m. PST 
Dramatizations, interviews, questions and ans 


on consumer problems. Tune in. 
Brought to you by the 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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